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The Commonplace in Literature 


By W. E. Davmson 


VERY writer when he sets out upon his 

career makes some discoveries. Among 
other things he finds that life is commonplace 
and repetitious. At this point he must ex- 
ercise his ingenuity and imagination if he is 
to continue on his way. Some (alas! they are 
legion) with aspirations to a literary career, 
when they make this discovery, screw back 
the caps on their fountain pens and return to 
their normal pursuits, selling insurance, build- 


ing automobiles, or guiding a plow. 

This second group beholds life unimagina- 
tively. They do not drill deep enough to tap 
the subterranean sources, and the life that 
swirls about them leaves only a faint imprint 


on their minds. For them the antics of their 
house pets are just the outpourings of feline 
and canine exuberance; the building sky- 
scraper is but the deafening rataplan of rivet- 
ing hammers and the monotonous piling of 
brick on brick; and the birds, the sunsets, 
everything takes on a bald commonplaceness 
that devitalizes life of its dramatic element. 

True enough, the daily manifestations of 
life are commonplace until one probes beneath 
the surface. But when one gets beneath the 
surface, how vibrant with drama are many 
of the most trivial happenings! 

For example, take the bee. What is more 
commonplace? But let an observant, imagin- 
ative person stumble on to the activities of 
this small creature. He at once senses the 
comedy and tragedy stalking through the 
apian world, and we get such a delightful 


story as “Bomba, Queen of the Bees,” which 
appeared a few years back in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Or consider the falling of a dead leaf. Can 
you, any more than the uncountable millions 
of people who, unmoved, have beheld this 
trivial act of nature, find drama in it? Prob- 
ably not. Yet William Beebe in “Jungle 
Days” has taken this very subject, and by in- 
jecting imagination into his thinking, has pro- 
duced a literary tour de force. 

Brief literature, in fact, teems with writings 
on the commonplace. Most people are famil- 
iar with the dog stories of Terhune, for ex- 
ample. And Leonard Nason has converted 
scraps of soldier talk and incidents that mil- 
lions of other soldiers accepted as the every- 
day happenings of the trenches, into a series 
of popular short stories. One might continue 
thus citing examples ad nauseam. 

Adverting now to the novel, one is surprised 
at the number of great works that are peopled 
with utterly commonplace characters. Peas- 
ants and clods throng literature. The hum- 
drum, circumspect man with whom one daily 
rubs elbows is the bulwark of the novel. He 
may not, perhaps, exude and drip drama, but 
none the less drama is there for the artist to 
extract. 

The rise of realism opened a vast, unex- 
plored territory to the novelist. Whereas ro- 
manticism restricted him to the manor-house 
and the palace, realism opened the byways 
and bade him enter the artisan’s cottage and 
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the peasant’s hovel. That this mingling with 
the plain people, this dealing with the com- 
monplace, in no wise diminished the novelist’s 
power — rather, increased it — is evident from 
such works as “Madame Bovary” and “Crime 
and Punishment,” to mention only two. And 
certainly no author could have found a more 
commonplace setting and characters more 
ploddingly commonplace than Olive Schreiner 
chose for “The Story of an African Farm.” 

The contemporary novel, too, deals freely 
with the commonplace. No one needs to be 
reminded that Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood 
Anderson portray the plain people. And 
Martha Ostenso, O. E. Rolvaag, and many 
others are building reputations with the com- 
monplace as the foundation. 

More potent, perhaps, than commonplace- 
ness as an obstacle to literary ambition is the 
fear of repetition. Beginners lose courage at 
the whisperings that buzz in their heads. 
There is no use attempting this or that, these 
whisperings tell them, because ‘the field has 
been preémpted. And the more they consider, 
the more firmly they believe that every sub- 
ject has been picked cleaner than desert 
bones. 

Few subjects have, however, really been ex- 
hausted. Although there may be a saturation 
point somewhere, in practice it is seldom, if 
ever, reached. Conditions in the publishing 
trade promote repetition. The reviews reveal 
this at a glance. The lists of new books are 
stretched with inclusions of old philosophies, 
old travels, old romances. 

One issue of the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, for example, lists sixteen books of 
travel. Among the sixteen, two are devoted 
to London, one to England, one to France, 
and one each to Persia, Arabia, and Mexico. 
This is a fair representation of what appears 
in book lists year in and year out with as- 
tronomical regularity. Travelers with a lit- 
erary complex and Jittérateurs with a travel 
complex have been inking in the same scenes 
since the time of Marco Polo. In travel lit- 
erature repetition, not competition, is the 
spice of life. 


Their 








Criticism, too, plows in the same furrow. 
Babbitts (of Harvard, not Zenith) will follow 
in the steps of Lessings, and Brownells in the 
steps of Paters. Criticism certainly did not 
expire with the giants, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, 
Arnold, and Brandes. 

History and biography, no less than travel 
and criticism, are infiltrated with repetition. 
One history of the United States, one life of 
Washington, does not suffice. Arizona, the 
baby state of the Union, alone has scores, if 
not hundreds, of volumes dealing with its 
history. And there is no end of biographies. 
Each year the crowded shelves of Napoleon- 
iana are increased by several volumes. The 
same thing happens to every important char- 
acter, and to many characters that aren’t. 
Historians and biographers work fields the 
rich alluvial soil of which requires neither fal- 
low years nor the retation of crops. 

Nor is it especially desirable that conditions 
should be otherwise. For writing has its 
staples, its meat and potatoes, so to say. 
Even as there are people who never tire of 
lettuce salad or the morning coffee, so there 
are readers who never sicken of detective 
stories. And there are people who consume 
western novels, religious tracts, scientific 
treatises, or slap-stick humor, with the unre- 
mitting gusto with which a Mexican devours 
frijoles, or a Chinaman rice. 

The essence of the matter is that repeti- 
tion and the commonplace are hobgoblins for 
the unsophisticated but not for the practiced 
craftsman. If the writer holds that mastery 
over his material that assures, as William 
Beebe expresses it, the siphoning of his 
thoughts from his mind to the paper, then, 
and only then, he may approach a subject 
without fear, let it be ever so commonplace 
or repetitious. If, on the contrary, he is defi- 
cient in knowledge or in imaginative power, 
no subject is safe for him. By all means, 
then, let the literary aspirant look to himself, 
to the keenest sharpening of his imaginative 
faculties and the commonplace and the repeti- 
tious will become grist to his mill. 
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N approaching the writing of a one-act 
play, we shall assume that the author has 
devised a story that can be effectively told 
in dramatic form. We shall assume also that 
he has written a synopsis of it that indicates 
the place and the time of the action, identifies 
the characters by name, makes clear the 
motivation of the struggle in which they en- 
gage, reveals the series of incidents that con- 
stitute the plot, and shows how these produce 
the crisis and are responsible for the new 
situation that serves as the outcome of the 
struggle. In other words, we shall assume 
that the author has taken the first step in 
dramatic composition, which consists in 
getting his material well in hand and in plan- 
ning his play. 

A person may write a play without as- 
sistance, but before it can be seen and heard 
by an audience he will require as collaborators 
a producer, a group of actors, a stage-director, 
a scene-designer, and possibly a designer and 
maker of costumes. Though he writes his 
play primarily for the audience, he should 
bear in mind that his collaborators must read 
his play or at least parts of it. For each 
of them he must provide appropriate stage- 
business and other necessary information. As 
a composition, his play consists, then, of 
dialogue and stage-business.! 

On the first page of his play, beneath the 
title, the author should list the names of his 
characters with a short identifying phrase 
following each name. Next he should state 
the time of the action. As briefly as possible, 
yet with sufficient fullness, he should describe 
the stage setting. It will be well for him to 





_ '“The Kelly Kid” and other plays referred to 
in previous articles of this series will illustrate 
the style to be followed in writing dialogue 
and stage-business. 


Writing a One-Act Play 


By Wrtiam M. TANNER 


THE fifth and final article of a series on the one-act play. 
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draw a floor plan of the stage, indicating the 
location of doors and other openings and 
showing the position of furniture and addi- 
tional stage properties. Such a diagram will 
help him as he writes, and will later aid the 
stage-director and the scene-designer in carry- 
ing out the author’s ideas. If the characters 
are other than conventional types in dress and 
in general appearance, they should be briefly 
described. This introductory stage-business 
gives the author’s collaborators, as well as 
other readers, preliminary answers to the 
questions Who? When? and Where? 

The author is now ready to begin writing 
the first rough draft of his play in dialogue. 
The play as a whole includes the three 
divisions represented in the outline, namely, 
Introduction, Body of the Play, and Outcome. 
Let us consider in order each of these. 

Obviously the purpose of the Introduction 
is to give the audience such information as 
will enable it easily to understand the play 
proper and to get the maximum enjoyment 
out of it. The length of the Introduction will 
vary for different plays, but it should be as 
economically written as clearness and natural- 
ness will permit. As soon as the curtain has 
risen, the audience will see where and when 
the action is to occur. Immediately there- 
after it will want to know who the people on 
the stage are, why they are there, what has 
just happened, and what will happen next. 
The author should see to it, therefore, that 
by means of natural dialogue and appropriate 
action the characters identify themselves as 
promptly as possible and indicate their rela- 
tion one to another. They should reveal 
enough of the action that has gone before to 
make the audience understand how the present 
unstable situation has been brought about. 
They should give also any other information 
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necessary to prepare for later scenes. What- 
ever its length,? the Introduction should be so 
interesting that the audience is not conscious 
of the preliminary exposition. 

The scene upon which the curtain rises is 
always an important consideration in play- 
writing. If the setting is somewhat unusual, 
or if the author wishes first to create proper 
atmosphere, the curtain may well rise on an 
empty stage, for an audience will invariably 
look before it listens. If a character or a 
group of characters is discovered on the stage, 
what shall he or they be doing and how shall 
the dialogue begin? Regardless of whether 
the stage is empty or occupied at the rise of 
the curtain, the opening scene must capture 
the interest of the audience. The most 
effective beginning is a problem that each 
author must solve for each play that he 
writes. 

In the Introduction it is the business of 
the playwright to show how the complication 
arises and how the characters become in- 


volved in the struggle that furnishes the prin- 
cipal action. Without complication there can 


be no drama. In “The Kelly Kid” the en- 
trance of Robbie Kelly seeking protection 
from officers of the law is the complicating 
incident. At this point the Introduction, 
which has been nothing more than expository 
narrative, is completed and dramatic action 
begins. Complication has arisen, and with the 
coming of Officer Hamilton and Officer Burns, 
Ellen Murphy and the other three women 
characters become involved in a struggle to 
outwit the two men and save the fugitive boy. 
Tbe Body of the Play, or the play proper, 
shows the development of the action. Officer 
Hamilton first tries persuasion; then he 
searches the house. Meanwhile Ellen Mur- 
phy, aided by Mrs. Cahill, has enabled Robbie 
Kelly to escape before the very eyes of the 
officer. Completely baffled, the two officers 


2It is sometimes possible for an author to 
begin at once with the action of the play and 
bring in necessary exposition bit by bit as it 
is needed. “Sham,” a one-act play by Frank 
G. Tompkins, is a good illustration of this 
procedure. 
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give up the search and leave. With this crisis, 
or climax, the developing action terminates, 
and the Body of the Play is completed. 

A play, by its implied promise of entertain- 
ment, arouses the interest of the audience and 
creates in it a desire to find out what happens. 
The art of the playwright is so to direct this 
interest by the proper choice of incidents and 
by the skilful use of suspense as to increase it 
steadily as the struggle approaches a crisis. 
In writing the Body of the Play, the author 
should present only those incidents that will 
contribute directly to the development of the 
single action with which the play is concerned. 
Though he should make every stage of his 
play clear, he should carefully avoid telling 
the audience too much prematurely, for any 
clue that will enable it early in the play to 
foresee with certainty the crisis and the out- 
come of the struggle will end suspense and 
kill interest. He should likewise avoid giving 
the audience false clues in order that he may 
spring a surprise later, for rarely is surprise 
so effective as suspense. 

The Outcome, or resolution, of a play ac- 
quaints the audience with the new situation 
brought about by the struggle. Its chief func- 
tion is to show the reaction of the characters 
to the crisis and provide a logical ending. The 
concluding division should be as brief as clear- 
ness will permit. The author should particu- 
larly guard against bringing in any new ma- 
terial. He should likewise avoid anticlimax. 
In “The Kelly Kid” the Outcome, which fills 
a little more than two out of the twenty pages, 
is somewhat longer in proportion to the play 
than is usual. This greater length can be ac- 
counted’ for partly by the fact that character 
is more important than plot and partly by 
the fact that Mr. Totheroh, in dramatizing 
Mrs. Norris’ short story, saw fit to retain most 
of the conversation that forms the conclusion 
of the story. Though suspense is not so strong 
after the crisis as before it, it should be main- 
tained to as great a degree as possible up to 
very end of the play. When the interest of 
the audience has been satisfied, suspense ter- 
minates. At this point the curtain should fall; 
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otherwise anticlimax will be the result, and 
the effect of the play will be seriously im- 
paired. 

As a rule, a play does not become a play 
until it has been revised and rewritten, not 
once but many times. If the revision is as 
intelligently directed and as thoroughgoing 
as it should be, many changes will be made in 
the first rough draft. When the author has 
completed the first writing of his play, he 
should read it over to form an estimate of it 
as a whole. If his story as told in dialogue 
is clear, shows a fairly consistent development 
of the action up to the crisis, and possesses a 
plausible outcome, he has accomplished about 
as much as he can reasonably hope to accom- 
plish in the first draft. In setting about re- 


vising his play, he will aid himself greatly if 
he will hold in mind and answer the following 
questions: 1. What must be included? 2. 
What may be included? 3. What should be 
omitted? 4. What, if anything, needs to be 


added? Almost invariably the author will 
find, upon reading over his play, that he has 
put into certain parts much more than is 
essential. On the other hand, he may dis- 
cover that there are gaps to be bridged and 
certain scenes to be built up. Usually he 
will find that the action lags in places while 
the actors talk. After he has pruned, amended, 
and revised his play to the best of his ability, 
he may then rewrite a second version of it. 
He should lay this aside for several days and 
let himself forget about it. 

When he returns to a consideration of his 
play, he should try to read it and criticize it 
from the point of view of a member of an au- 
dience seeing and hearing it. If he can pre- 
vail on someone — if possible not a relative or 
a friend addicted to flattery and cheap praise 
—to read his play to him, and give him a 
frank criticism of it, he can better estimate 
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its merits and defects. Throughout the entire 
process of revising and rewriting his play he 
should give especial attention to the question 
of its interest for an audience. “The action 
of an effective play may be epitomized in a 
single sentence,” says Mr. Percival Wilde. 
“The Opening seizes the interest; the Devel- 
opment increases the interest; the Crisis exalts 
the interest; the Resolution satisfies the in- 
terest.” Most important in creating, main- 
taining, and increasing interest is the right 
use of suspense, which usually must be dis- 
covered in the process of revising the first 
draft and shaping it into a play. 

When the author has revised and rewritten 
his play until it is satisfactory, he should pre- 
pare two perfect typewritten copies of it. In 
order that readers may easily distinguish 
stage-business from dialogue, every item of 
the former should be neatly underscored in 
red ink. The names of characters may be 
placed in the center of the page, or they may 
be written in capitals at the beginning of each 
speech. Either device will set them apart 
from dialogue and stage-business. 

This concluding article is little more than a 
synopsis of the mechanics involved in writing 
a one-act play. Persons seriously interested 
in playwriting should supplement what has 
been said by a thorough study of such a text- 
book as Mr. Percival Wilde’s “The Crafts- 
manship of the One-Act Play.” * They should 
also make themselves familiar with as many 
representative one-act plays as possible. 


3In a recent volume called “The Art of Play- 
writing’ there are included five lectures delivered 
in 1928 at the University of Pennsylvania by Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Langdon Mitchell, Lord Dunsany, 
Gilbert Emery, and Rachel Crothers. Readers will 
find the lectures by these successful contemporary 
dramatists profitable. The volume is published by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 











Contemporary Writers 


XI— GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


By Writiam E. Harris 


“THREE qualities are necessary in the novelist: the gift for ordering his 
material, story-telling imagination, and the power of maintaining an 
even firmness of interest throughout.” —GerRTRUDE ATHERTON. 


. M I willing to devote myself to an ex- 
acting life of hard work, frequently re- 
quiring long hours?” 

According to Gertrude Atherton, who has 
herself written more than thirty-five novels, 
that is the first question every young person 
should ask himself before taking up writing 
as a means of livelihood or as a career. Ger- 
trude Atherton does not advise anyone to de- 
pend exclusively, at first, upon writing for a 
living, but for those who are willing to take 
their work seriously, she holds out the hope 
that there is always a place waiting for them 
somewhere in the field of writing. New op- 
portunities continually open up; in one of 
them the man content to do what he can best 
accomplish, may usually find a nook. More- 
over, these latter should not look down upon 
their work, because it is not necessarily great 
writing. 

Gertrude Atherton lives up to her own ad- 
vice. To hear her describe the preparation 
she makes for writing a historical novel, is to 
appreciate the fact that she herself works very 
hard. 

My first meeting with Gertrude Atherton, 
strangely enough, was in the elevator of a 
Boston hotel, on the way up to a dinner given 
in her honor. But although she was to grant 
me an interview the next morning and our 
paths crossed again at a reception for her two 
days later, my first impression remained the 
strongest —a short, blonde woman, full of en- 
ergy and determination, but one with whom 
it is very easy to converse. The photograph 
—a profile view —which she prefers above 
all others, admirably suggests her personality. 
Like the keen, far-seeing visage of an Amer- 


ican eagle from her beloved West, it hints the 
shrewdness and the industry of her observa- 
tion, the tirelessness of her humor and imag- 
ination. After four decades of intense activ- 
ity she is already turning over in her mind a 
list of three or more characters from history 
about whom she hopes to write in the near fu- 
ture. And this, while she collects material 
for the novel that will appear next year in 
time for the Vergil festival. 

“Do you work from a scenario?” I asked, 
mindful of the intricate mosaic of actual facts 
and story pattern built up in “The Jealous 
Gods.” The interview was unfolding in the 
sunlit lounge of the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 

“No,” was the answer. “You see I prefer 
to scribble notes on the fly-leaves of the books 
I read. When I have a firm grasp upon the 
theme, the characters, and the general situa- 
tion, I simply read until it comes time to 
write.” 

To prepare herself for “The Jealous Gods” 
and “The Immortal Marriage,” both of which 
deal with the Golden Age in ancient Athens, 
Gertrude Atherton purchased and read nearly 
two hundred books, beside visiting Athens, 
Sparta, Asia Minor, and most of the places 
lived in by Alcibiades. This preparation re- 
quired approximately six months. A clue as 
to how long the actual writing may have 
taken, can be gained from the fact that Ger- 
trude Atherton has published only these two 
novels since the appearance of “The Crystal 
Cup” in 1925. 

She does not consider the historical novel 
a good field for the writer with little experi- 
ence. The “period” novel in which you merely 
dress a heroine or hero up in costumes may 
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perhaps be mastered. “I doubt whether a 
young writer could do much with the other.” 
Gertrude Atherton herself has attempted the 
“other” from various angles. Most of her 
California novels are the actual presentment of 
history in fiction form. “The Conqueror,” on 
the other hand, does not come exactly under 
the head of either. It seeks rather to throw 
the life of Hamilton in relief against the en- 
vironment of his time. “To do this you must 
have had a long experience in editing material. 
That’s not just the same thing as ‘holding up’ 
a novel, although it brings out the high lights.” 

Three qualities are necessary in the novel- 
ist, Gertrude Atherton believes, whether he 
writes about history or ordinary life. The 
gift for ordering his material enables him to 
catch the relative significance of successive 
moments in his character’s life. Next he must 
bring into play his story-telling imagination, 
in order to choose the several dramatic events 
he will ultimately use. But even then he will 
be unable to write a good novel, unless he can 
master the task of “holding up” his narrative. 
This latter consists in maintaining, despite the 
ebb and flow of dramatic incident, an even 
firmness of interest throughout. “Holding 
up” and “giving life” are two of the essentials 
of novel writing which Gertrude Atherton con- 
siders most vital. Without them a long book 
may be written, but not a novel. 

“Plot has no place in a novel.” Asked to 
explain this statement, the author declared 
that roughly there are two types of writers — 
the imaginative and the reportorial. The first 
tells stories; the second solves plots. Pure 
situation and plot are thus largely synony- 
mous to her mind. But being a serious pro- 
fessional writer herself, Gertrude Atherton re- 
spects those workers with words who, admit- 
ting they possess only a “kink” for getting 
characters into and out of situations, never- 
theless toil faithfully and to the best of their 
ability. She calls them “Business Fiction- 
ists.” Writers working with genuine charac- 
ters she admires far more. But let no author 
consider that merely because he deals in char- 
acter and atmosphere rather than situation, be 
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is in Gertrude Atherton’s eyes a true novelist 
or superior short-story writer. He may not 
legitimately call himself either, she believes, 
unless his first consideration is the narration 
of a strong, vigorous story. ‘People want to 
be amused, told a story, not given the detailed 
description of a single character. Homer, 
Shakespeare, no one of the great writers of 
all ages sat down to write exclusively about 
character. He would have bored us if he had. 
And yet our most intellectual magazines today 
are afraid of a good ‘story,’ of life in its 
broader aspects; their fiction is limited mainly 
to character studies.” 

Mystery stories appeal to Gertrude Ather- 
ton, when they are well written, because she 
generously admires any author possessing un- 
usual powers of invention. “He may never 
create something from nothing, which is what 
creative art of any kind really accomplishes ; 
but nevertheless he completes one or more 
assignments of straight thinking.” And Ger- 
trude Atherton believes this ability to work 
out a problem to the end is as necessary to 
the imaginative writer as fine craftsmanship. 
“I think all writers ought to take a course in 
architecture.” Observing a surprised look on 
the face of the interviewer, she added, laugh- 
ing, “I know what I am talking about. I once 
wrote a mystery story myself. It was “The 
Avalanche,’ published in 1919.” 

“Did you write it backwards?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“No! No one, not even myself, knew the 
solution until I had worked it out to the final 
chapter.” 

To a remarkable degree Gertrude Atherton 
cultivates in her own writing these twin quali- 
ties of clear, logical thinking and imagination. 
Her stories unroll relentlessly in the direction 
of an inevitable conclusion. She strews their 
pathway, however, with all the color and 
warmth of a vivid imagination. Although she 
likes to indulge her inclination for travel, she 
has never consciously gone in search of new 
material. The stories about Athens and Ham- 
ilton — exceptions — she did because the sub- 
jects interested her. But the young writer, 
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like the old, must create out of his own expe- 
rience and his knowledge of the obvious con- 
trasts between youth and old age. “Never- 
theless, experience alone won’t take him very 
far. He must own the insight which will cause 
him to see the deep universal truths of life. If 
he has that, he can in time write upon almost 
any subject he wishes.” Having first laid the 
groundwork in true colors, Gertrude Atherton 
herself, especially in many of her historical 
tales, works up the picture with the aid of 
maps, travel books, and even time-tables. 
“That is one way a writer’s imagination must 
be able to perform. Besides, there is always 
the danger of killing the spark of enthusiasm 
by getting too near the flame.” 

At this moment the interviewer realized it 
was almost time for Gertrude Atherton to 
leave for a luncheon engagement in Concord. 
Moreover, out of the corner of his eye, he had 
caught the patient, but determined figure of 
another visitor. Mustering courage, none the 
less, he stood his ground long enough to ask 
one more question. 

“Has it not been more than mere imagina- 
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tion which has kept you at your writing for 
so long?” 

Mrs. Atherton hesitated, then used a phrase 
she dislikes, but for which she knows no exact 
substitute. It was, she thought, the mystery 
and endless fascination of the “creative fac- 
ulty.” When she is at home, writing, she 
sees no friends; frequently she retires at eight 
o’clock and gets up very early. “But even so 
there come bad days when I have to force 
myself to do anything, something that I know 
I will discard later. A writer must never give 
in to the inability to work. But he may al- 
ways look forward to the better days, he may 
speculate upon what strange, unfamiliar story 
he will be working upon next. He will never 
know, however, exactly whence it came or 
how or why he chose it, Therein lies the fas- 
cination. Sometimes I feel I am a pitcher — 
I have to be filled before I can pour forth. 
It always interests me to see what the fresh 
contents will be like.” 

“You may be sure of one thing,” murmured 
the interviewer, bowing himself out, “it will 
be wine, not water.” 


The “Plot-Bozler’’ Stortette Contest 


The December, 1928, issue of THe WRITER 
announced this contest as the result of interest 
in our department of “Plot-Boilers” which 
has paid one dollar for each newspaper clip- 
ping published in THe Writer which might 
contain a suggestion for the plot of a story. 

It is evident, in reading the great number 
of stories submitted, that our readers find it 
no easy task to construct a real story in the 
required brief space of twelve hundred to two 


thousand words. Many contributions are not 
real stories, but merely incidents. 

The editors consider the following story to 
be the best of the manuscripts received for 
the past month. 

All entries for the final month of the con- 
test must be received by March Sth, but the 
editors reserve the right to withhold the prize 
unless the material submitted conforms to 
their standards. 


ZEKE AND THE BEAR 


By Nettie Wotcott Park 


The “Plot-Boiler”’ 
BUT WHERE DID MAMMA BEAR GO? 
AND IF SO, WHY? 
(Taken from Tae Writer, January.) 
Tower, Minn.— Sam Lampi had an experience 


last week, which he doesn’t care to repeat right 
away. 

While walking in the woods near his home, he 
climbed to the top of a tall tree to locate a certain 
place. When he reached the top, a branch on which 
he was standing broke and Mr, Lampi found him- 
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self at the bottom of a large, hollow tree — on the 
inside. 

The tree was some 15 or 20 feet high and had no 
opening at the bottom. He was trapped with no 
way of escape. 

Calling for help was in vain as his voice could 
not be heard. He began to feel around in the dark- 
ness for some means of freeing himself from his 
prison and his hand came in contact with soft fur. 
Imagine his fear when he discovered that his com- 
panions were two bear cubs. 

It was not long before the mother bear put in 
her appearance at the top of the tree and began to 
back slowly down into the opening. 

Mr. Lampi carried a knife with him and when 
the old bear had descended within reach, he began 
to stab her with his knife. She became very angry, 
but the blows from the knife did not seem to hurt 
her at first. Finally, when the stabbing continued 
she became frightened and commenced to climb up- 
ward. 

Knowing that there was no other means of es- 
cape, Mr. Lampi immediately took possession of 
one of the bear’s hind legs and as she climbed up, 
he climbed too, and they reached the top in this 
manner. 

It did not take Sam long to reach the ground and 
make for home. He says after this he will stay 
on the ground where he can run if he needs to. 
— St. Paul Daily News. 


(Author’s note: This same incident was told me 
by my father as a “true story” when I was a small 
girl, the only difference being that the man in the 
earlier story had been on his way to “election,” and 
had lost his way. Though what two small bear 
cubs were doing in a hollow tree in November, I 
never could figure out, as black bear cubs are born 
in January or February.) 


The Storiette 


LD LIGE HENDRICKS sat in his 
cabin doorway, cleaning a long-unused 
gun. Tomorrow his boy would be going down 
the mountain to Godi for a pack of groceries, 
and it was for Zeke that he was getting the 
gun in readiness; not that he had any hopes 
of his shooting anything with it — the biggest 
thing the boy had ever hit had been a squirrel 
—and that an accident—but the gun, he 
knew, would give him confidence. 

Old Lige sighed as he ran the oiled swab, 
twisted about the end of a hickory withe, up 
and down the barrel of the rifle. He himself 
had been a great hunter in his day, but he 
had to admit, to his shame, that his son would 
never be even a poor one. His son was a 
fraidy-cat — afraid of even a mouse, same as 








his mother had been. The old man’s fierce 
eyes softened a bit as they picked out a rude 
slab of stone on a knoll by a pine not far away 
where Zeke’s young mother had slept for 
fifteen years; then suddenly they hardened. 
Down the trail through the pines above the 
cabin came Zeke, eyes wild, hair flying, coat- 
tails whipping behind him, leaping over logs 
and stones, coming as though he thought the 
Old Scratch were after him. He brought up, 
panting, beside the door. 

“Pop,” he gasped, pointing behind him, “I 
— I seen a bobcat — up there in — the stump 
lot!” 

“Did you, now?” Old Lige said. “A bob- 
cat — hm’m; his hide’d make a right pretty 
rug for in front of your ma’s rocker there in 
the corner. — Bring me that box of cat’ridges 
on the shelf, son.” 

The boy obeyed, eyeing his father suspi- 
ciously as the latter loaded the weapon. He 
leaned against the door jamb and ran a 
clumsy hand back through his shock of sandy 
hair. “You can’t walk that fur, Pop,” he re- 
monstrated, “— Your rheumatiz — ” 

“—T was loadin’ the gun for you,” Old 
Lige said easily, and made believe he did not 
see how Zeke’s knees were shaking. He 
handed the rifle to the boy. “Now remem- 
ber,” he admonished, “aim right between his 
eyes.” 

The boy took the gun and went back up the 
trail, his feet showing bare beneath his tat- 
tered trousers. Old Lige got up from the 
doorstone and hobbled painfully in to the fire. 
He fished a brick out from the ashes and 
wrapped it in a piece of red flannel; then he 
sat down in the rocking chair and put the 
brick on top of his paining knee. 

An hour passed by ... two. The late 
May sun sank behind the blackened rampikes 
that edged the swamp. Dusk crept into the 
cabin. Not until then did Zeke return. He 
came quietly in, put the gun in a corner. 
“Didn’t see hide nor hair of the crittur again,” 
he explained apologetically. 

His father said nothing. He knew, as cer- 
tainly as though he had watched every move- 
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ment, that the boy had gone no farther than 
the pines, where he had hidden, well within 
sight of the house. There had been a time 
when Old Lige would not have tried to save 
his son’s face in this manner. How many 
times had he nearly licked the stuffings out of 
him because of the abject fear he had of wild 
things. Once a couple of hunters, out after 
black bear, had become lost in the swamp, 
and had sought directions and sustenance at 
the mountain cabin. Old Lige had shot a 
coon the night before and had it at that mo- 
ment in a pan in the oven. Both men were 
ravenously hungry, and enjoyed the coon im- 
mensely. Right in the midst of the meal a 
huge spider had dropped from the ceiling on 
a silken thread and dangled an inch above 
Zeke’s plate. The boy screamed, pushed back 
his chair so abruptly that it fell over with a 
crash, and started to climb the ladder into the 
loft in a frenzy of fear. Old Lige caught him 
by the leg and pulled him roughly down; then 
he took a hickory switch down from the wall 
and laid it onto Zeke for shaming him in 
front of company. One of the men was a 
doctor. He got up and laid a detaining hand 
on Lige’s arm. 

“T wouldn’t punish the boy like that for 
something he can’t help,” he said quietly. 

“What do you mean he can’t help it? I 
ain’t goin’ to let no boy of mine grow up to 
be a coward — afraid of a bug,” the old man 
retorted. 

“T mean,” the doctor said, “that he has zo- 
dphobia — bad.” 

Now Old Lige had no idea of what “zo- 
Ophobia” was, but it sounded alarming. He 
was struck with awe. “Ain’t they no cure 
for that?” he asked. 

The doctor shook his head. “But he may 
outgrow it,” he comforted, and went back to 
his roast coon and potatoes. 

Old Lige had never whipped the boy be- 
cause of his fear since then. He simply ig- 
nored it, as though it were not there. 

“Well,” he said to Zeke after a while, 
“you’d better eat and git to bed. You'll have 
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to git up ‘fore dawn to make Godi and back 
by dark.” 

As he spoke he hobbled out to the lean-to 
kitchen and took a pan of beans and a johnny- 
cake from the oven and set them on the pine 
table. Then he poured two cups of black 


coffee, and the meal was ready. 


The cabin of the Hendricks was located at 
the edge of a big huckleberry swamp on top 
of one of the highest mountains in the Ap- 
palachian range in Pennsylvania. For years 
Old Lige had made a comfortable living by 
hunting and trapping in winter, and growing 
a few vegetables in summer. But since he 
had been laid up with rheumatism, no trap- 
ping had been done; they had had to depend 
for their supplies on what money Zeke earned 
by selling huckleberries to the pickers from 
the towns below who never dared venture very 
far into the swamps where the biggest berries 
were, for fear of getting lost or mired in the 
bogs. 

It was early summer now, and the larder 
was empty. Zeke had never before made the 
long trip down to the village alone; but there 
was no getting out of it this time. All that 
night he was restless, and Old Lige, hearing 
him turning and tossing, knew that he was 
dreading the morrow. Nevertheless, the boy 
rose before dawn, without being called, 
dressed in the dark, swallowed a cup of coffee, 
slung a sack over his shoulder, took the gun 
and went out, just as dawn was breaking. 

It was noon when he reached Godi. He 
made his purchases, strapped them in the can- 
vas bag to his back and started immediately 
for home, anxious to reach there before dark- 
ness fell. But he was tired and hungry. He 
came presently to a sunny bank by a creek. 
He sat down to rest and eat his sandwich. 
Afterward he lay down —and fell asleep. 

The sun was well to the west when Zeke 
awoke. As that fact was borne home to him 
he sprang to his feet, terrified. Picking up 
his pack and gun, he hurried on up the trail 
with such speed that soon his breath was com- 
ing in great gasps. Up the mountain the trail 
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followed the general direction of the railroad 
spur that in August brought the berry pickers 
to the swamps. At the top of the mountain 
the railroad ended, but the trail did not; it 
skirted the edge of the swamp, through woods, 
where the ground was firm, in a great half- 
circle to the cabin. Zeke knew, when he had 
reached the mountain top, that he would 
never make home by dark. The sun had al- 
ready set. He decided to cross the swamp. 

Now the imaginary dangers of traveling the 
woods after dark were as nothing compared to 
the real dangers of crossing the swamp in 
broad daylight. It was an immense swamp 
and many berry pickers had been lost in it. 
Some had never been found. Zeke, however, 
was so used to making his way across the 
rotted logs, through great clumps of crackle- 
berry and blueberry bushes and the knee-deep 
beds of moss, that the thought of losing his 
way never occurred to him. But that is just 
what happened. He had been so intent on 
getting home: that he had failed to pick out 
landmarks before he plunged into the swamp. 

When he realized that he was lost, he made 
for a blackened pine stub that he glimpsed 
on a little rise near by. The stub was enor- 
mously big at the base. It was no more than 
ten or twelve feet high. Putting his burdens 
down, Zeke climbed the stub and saw that it 
was hollow. From its top he located the 
smoke of his father’s cabin, curling upward, 
far to the right of the direction he had been 
taking. He realized he would have to hurry 
to beat darkness home. He hastily attempted 
the descent — and made it much quicker than 
he had intended.— His foot slipped and he 
landed on the inside of the stub. 

Outside of a long scratch on his arm from 
the ragged top of the pine as he fell, Zeke 
was unhurt. He felt something wriggling un- 
der his feet. The next moment his blood 
seemed to turn to water. Two small bear 
cubs cowered under an ingrown root. 

Zeke saw that he was trapped. He climbed 
up on the ingrown root, but he was small for 
his age and he could not reach the top of the 
stub. He was terrified. Soon, he knew, the 





old mother bear would be coming — and his 
gun was on the outside of the tree! The only 
weapon he had was a jackknife. He had 
never heard of anyone’s killing a bear with a 
jackknife, but he opened it, grasping it so 
tightly that it left its imprint in his hand. A 
half hour went by—eons to the trembling 
prisoner; then there was a sniffing and an 
angry growl on the outside of the tree. Claws 
gripped the bark. The next moment a black 
form darkened the opening. 

Then the bear began to back slowly down 
the tree. The desperate boy, crouched on the 
up-thrust root, reached up and grabbed a hind 
foot with one hand and jabbed into the flesh 
repeatedly with his knife with the other. 
Helpless with rage and pain, the bear, who 
had not let go of the top of the stub with her 
front feet, heaved herself up again, taking the 
dangling boy with her to the top. He grabbed 
the top of the stub, and she went right on out 
the one limb, dropped to a log, and went lum- 
bering off for a short distance before she even 
turned to see what it was that had chased her 
out of her home so ignominiously. When she 
saw Zeke sliding down the outside of the stub, 
she turned swiftly and came back, straight 
toward the wavering barrel of the gun the 
frightened boy was training on her. 

* * * * 

Old Lige sat in his cabin doorway, listening 
to the bullfrogs and peepers and peering 
anxiously down the trail through the pines. It 
was long after dark and Zeke had not yet 
come. What had happened to the boy? As 
though in answer to the question, Zeke stood 
before him. The boy threw his pack to the 
ground, and as it unrolled, Old Lige saw that 
it contained not bacon and beans and flour, 
but a black bear’s hide. 

“T killed a bear, Pop,” said Zeke noncha- 
lantly. “Rustle me some grub and sharpen up 
the axe; I’m goin’ back and git the cubs in the 
hollow tree.” 

“You — you’re goin’ back tonight!” the old 
man gasped when he had heard the incredible 
story. 

“Yep, tonight. I’m goin’ to raise the cubs 
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and sell them to the circus when they grow 
up.” 

“Raise ’em! How’ll you feed 'em?” 

Zeke looked meaningly at the gun. “They’re 
big enough to eat meat,” he explained, “and 
the woods is full of coons and squirrels and 
wildcats— and things. ... I hit that bear 
right between the eyes,” he said pridefully. 
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A little later Old Lige sat again on his door- 
step, smoking a wicked pipe and watching a 
swaggering figure, with a lantern in one hand 
and an axe in the other, disappear in the 
darkness of the swamp—alone! He smiled 
contentedly. “Guess he’s outgrowed that zo- 
éphobia what ailed him,” he said to himself, 
and blew a billow of smoke toward the sky. 


Plot-Borlers 


The publication of “Plot-Boilers” will cease with the April issue. Clippings received 
up to March 1 will be considered for that number, but none should be sent after that date. 
THE WRITER will pay one dollar for each one published. No clippings can be returned. If 
two of the same story are received, the first sender will receive the payment. 


WILL CONFER LASTING FAVOR 


Will gentleman who took wrong coat in res- 
taurant Wednesday please communicate and ex- 
plain matters to my wife. Writer wore wrong coat 
home and wife found powder puff and garter in 
pocket of same. Party responsible for mistake 
will confer lasting favor by communicating. — Box 
4769.— Cleveland Star. (Charles Weisberg, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 





NOW, GIRLS, WILL YOU BE GOOD? 


ADDRESS wanted of professional hypnotist. 
Box 2511. Exam., Sacto.— Miami Daily News. 
(Charles Weisberg, Philadelphia, Pa.) 





CAN DEAD MEN GAMBLE? 


Can dead men gamble? That is the question 
before the court at Monte Carlo. An Italian man- 
ufacturer placed a bet on rouge and sat with im- 
mobile face and unflinching eyes. Rouge won and 
again rouge won. The Italian’s stake remained on 
rouge. If his winning streak continued, there was 
a chance of the bank being broke. Rouge won 
again and the croupier looked at the player. The 
official spoke to him. No answer. The authorities 
confiscated the winnings, ruling that their dealings 
were with living persons, but the Italians heirs dis- 
puted this ruling and brought suit. — Boston Globe 
(Mrs. Frank A. Mason, Newton Centre, Mass.) 





MOTHER AND SON BOTH INSIST THEY 
KILLED MAN IN FIGHT 


_Berkeley, Calif. — Charles Van Alderwelt, thirty- 
nine years old, manager of the San Francisco office 
of the American Railway Express Company, was 
shot and killed during a quarrel with his wife, 
Marie, in their home to-day. Jerome Cornell, Van 
Alderwelt’s sixteen-year-old stepson, and _ his 


mother each claimed responsibility for the shooting. 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. (F. H. Hubbard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


Amsterdam — Radio was the means of reuniting 
a professor and his dog here. The dog was stolen, 
escaped, and was adopted by a country doctor. The 
owner of the dog made a speech over the radio. The 
dog, on hearing the voice, showed so much excite- 
ment that the country doctor investigated and later 
returned the dog to its rightful owner. — Peoria 
Star. (Louise Dillon, Clochester, Ill.) 





TRAGIC ROMANCE BARED AS INVALID 
CLAIMS ESTATE 


Senatobia. — Inez Sneed has filed claims in the 
local courts to the property of Charles T. Bowden, 
42-year-old farmer, who killed himself last week. 
Miss Sneed says she and Bowden were married at 
Marion, Ark., three years ago. In support of her 
claim, she filed the marriage certificate. 

There was a romance behind the tragedy of Bow- 
den’s death. Three years ago Miss Sneed was a 
teacher in the school near Bowden’s home. They 
were married and it was agreed between them that 
the wedding should be kept a secret until the close 
of the school, the teacher said. Soon after the 
wedding Miss Sneed was severely injured in an 
automobile accident and she was made an invalid 
for life. Bowden sent her to the best physicians, 
but nothing could be done for her. They kept their 
marriage secret, the teacher said, hoping she would 
recover. She continued to reside with her parents, 
twenty-five miles from Bowden’s home. 

As time went on, Bowden was thrown in the 
company of another girl. Last autumn, Bowden 
saw her the last time when she told him the ver- 
dict of the physician, that she would never recover. 
They agreed to bury forever between them the 
fact that they were married. As Christmas ap- 
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proached, the other girl, whom Bowden had learned 
to love, is said to have fixed the date for their 
marriage. Not a word of complaint came from the 
invalid, but a stricken conscience, it is believed, 
drove Bowden to end his life with his shotgun 
three days before the wedding. — New Orleans 
Times — Picayune. (B. Drennan, New Orleans, 
La.) 


A NEW YORK JOKE 


At the closing hour of the automobile show one 
night this week, some eight or nine of the boys 
from out of town determined to go out for a good 
time. A prominent automobile man, who lives in 
this city, offered to take them to a spot. 

“But, fellows,” he said, “this place is strictly 
aclub. When the check comes make no attempt to 
take it. I'll attend to everything and we can settle 
up later. It’s an amazing place, boys. You never 
saw anything like it.” 

They all drove to a beautiful home on Riverside 


Drive. As soon as they were inside, an attractive 
woman was introduced to them as “Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald.” She took the orders from the men and 
served them with their liquor. 

The liquor was excellent and the automobile 
men enjoyed themselves thoroughly. After two 
hours the party decided to leave. The host said he 
would remain behind for a while. His guests 
winked at him, thanked him again and again and 
departed. 

Although they didn’t know it, they had been en- 
tertained in their host’s own home. “Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald” was his wife. He has done the same thing 
many, many times. And the reason he does not tell 
them he is taking them to his own home is because 
he knows there would be no thrill for his visitors. 
Through this method the automobile men return 
to their own towns and unfold vivid stories of hav- 
ing visited the most beautiful speakeasy in the 
world! — New York Daily News. (M. B. John- 
ston, New York City.) 


An Interview With Henry Beston 


A CONDENSED version of an interview given during one of our weekly 
radio programs, called “Tue WRiTER’s CLus,” which is broadcast every 
Wednesday at 7:30 P. M. Eastern time from W L O E, Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. Mr. Beston has an enviable reputation for writing unique 
books, including war experiences, fairy tales, sketches of famous char- 
acters, and more recently “The Outermost House,” a book of his ex- 
periences during a year spent on the lonely shore of Cape Cod. 


Have you always been interested in writing? 


I have always had an interest in writing; 
as a boy I liked to spin a yarn and put words 
together. At college my interest led me into 
the theme and composition courses conducted 
by Dr. Howard Maynadier and Dean Briggs. 
Then came the war and service at the front, 
and the inevitable war book of the American 
youngster home from service with the Allies. 
I went into actual authorship through the war- 
book door. When I say the inevitable war 
book I do not mean the adjective in a sense 
entirely ironic, for when I wrote my experi- 
ence I wanted to put my vision of the struggle 
into words. I wanted to picture the snow 
falling on the ruined town below the belea- 
guered wood, the sound of falling masonry and 
the sharp treble of broken glass in a bom- 


bardment, and the queer, angry, thick sound 
of a nearby bullet burying itself in a nearby 
tree. 


How did you happen to write “The Outermost 
House’’? 


Because living on the great elemental beach 
of Cape Cod brought to me a sense of being 
caught up in something very, very great, and 
because living there I seemed to have found 
an attitude to life. Today, for the first time 
in western history, men are trying to live 
without anything to live by. And they are 
not succeeding. I admit that I have no doubts 
whatever that men can successfully go on 
mechanizing themselves and their world. The 
only trouble is that man must then cease to be 
man. To be man is to be aware of the gods. 
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So the “Outermost House” is really two 
things: first of all, a picture of the year on the 
great beach, its clouds, its stars, its storms 
and wrecks, and marvels of bird migrations; 
secondly, and by implication only —a coun- 
sel not to “return to nature,”’ but not to lose 
your awareness of nature, for from man’s 
awareness of nature come the ancient values 
of dignity, poetry, and beauty which give 
poetic significance to human life. Live in 
your hundred-story towers if you will, speed 
at two hundred miles an hour through the air 
if you like to, but don’t forget the great spec- 
tacle of nature by which you are surrounded, 
don’t forget that the sun is the master of an 
earthly life, and that none shall loose the 
bands of Orion. Let your mood to nature be 
one of acceptance, awareness, and reverence. 
It was only after all this had begun to take 
hold of me, that I ventured to begin on “The 
Outermost House.” 


What methods did you employ in gathering 
material? 

First I lived the experience, enjoying every 
moment of it from walking the beach at mid- 
night in a winter gale to my autumnal strolls 
through the silence of the sea meadows late 
in the fall. I took notes in notebooks, back 
pages of account books, on stray scraps of 
newspaper and on the backs of grocery slips 
and envelopes—not very fully written-out 
notes, merely a framework for the memory to 
fill out. 


Did you gather material for any other book? 


“The Outermost House” had complete pos- 
session of me, and I worked for a year with- 
out a break till it was done, writing and re- 
writing, shaping and reshaping. I used to get 
up early, cook my breakfast, get the dishes 
out of the way, tidy up a bit, and then sit 
down at my kitchen table and get to work. 
I do all my writing in pencil, longhand, con- 
suming forests of pencils and mountains of 
art-gum eraser. Typewriters have a rhythm 
of their own and make a noise which — for me 
—disturbs the inner hearing of the sound 
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of one’s prose. Then I used to stop, some- 
times at noon, sometimes at one o’clock, get 
myself a sandwich and a cup of hot cocoa, 
rest awhile, and get to work again. I would 


write till three, perhaps, and call it a day. 
And of course I was ready to drop anything 
and everything to watch something interesting 
taking place on the beach. I didn’t do much 
writing in the dead of winter; I was too much 
occupied in trying to hang on. 


What do you believe is the most valuable 
preparation for writing as a career? 


To live as full and as vital a life as possible, 
measuring life neither by power nor by sym- 
bols of power, but by the vitality and com- 
pleteness of your experience. Literature is life 
and the interpretation of life. If you want to 
create and to interpret, face experience with 
all your vitality, your wits, and your psychic 
force. Be curious about things. Be aware. 
Be tolerant. Use your imagination. Cling 
to your sense of wonder. Obey your own 
gods, but be sure they are gods. 

Once a writer has something to say, some- 
thing to interpret, something to reveal, then 
let him think of the house of words he would 
build for it as an architect might think of 
some building on whose constructional integ- 
rity and aesthetic beauty rested his pride and 
his peace of mind. Words are the stones lit- 
erature is built with; so let an author begin 
by learning to love words, to find words and 
to weigh words as one weighs jewels, honoring 
words a little for their own beauty and more 
for their power to build his house of feeling 
and thought. Let the author study the Eng- 
lish sentence, avoiding by every means the 
danger of making such a study too mechani- 
cal. Words are symbols only and not milli- 
metres and centimetres. Study the rhythm of 
English, the most beautiful speech rhythm in 
the world. There is only one way to develop 
a sense of it; first, one must be born with an 
ear, and then one must be a reader of the 
King James version of the Bible. There is 
no more magnificent rhythm in all literature 
than the great rhythm of the King James. 
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And from the same great source learn to tell 
a story with the utmost simplicity. 

When you chance upon something in life 
which you wish to picture or interpret, a some- 
thing whose meaning you would wish to seal 
up in words, then write, and write with all the 
power, the sense of joy, and the eagerness you 
have in you. The task may be long, but don’t 
be afraid of it; make up your mind to endure 
the weariness of the flesh perhaps overgoaded 
by the mind. Be sure, no matter how humble 
a beginning you may be making, that in writ- 
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ing you are not just playing but obeying your 
own gods. There is no lie blacker and more 
of the devil than a work of art without artistic 
integrity. Don’t be discouraged. Keep at it. 
Try again; spread your net of words till you 
have caught the thought which seemed to you 
worth catching. And above all, don’t be 
afraid of welcoming life, for all gooc! writing 
is but the interpretation, the distillation, and 
the interpretation of the drama of human ex- 
istence. And good luck go with you all who 
are trying to follow the way! 


We are glad to quote, as a splendid example of descriptive writing, the following paragraphs 
from Mr. Beston’s book “The Outermost House,” recently published by Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


The three great elemental sounds in nature 
are the sound of rain, the sound of wind in a 
primeval wood, and the sound of outer ocean 
on a beach. I have heard them all, and of the 
three elemental voices, that of ocean is the 
most awesome, beautiful, and varied. For it 
is a mistake to talk of the monotone of ocean 
or of the monotonous nature of its sound. 
The sea has many voices. Listen to the surf, 
really lend it your ears, and you will hear in 
it a world of sound; hollow boomings and 
heavy roarings, great watery tumblings and 
tramplings, long hissing seethes, sharp, rifle- 
shot reports, splashes, whispers, the grinding 
undertone of stones, and sometimes vocal 
sounds that might be the half-heard talk of 
people in the sea. And not only is the great 
sound varied in the manner of its making, it 
is also constantly changing its tempo, its 
pitch, its accent, and its rhythm, being now 
loud and thundering, now almost placid, now 
furious, now grave and solemn-slow, now a 
simple measure, now a rhythm monstrous 
with a sense of purpose and elemental will. 

Every mood of the wind, every change in 
the day’s weather, every phase of the tide — 
all these have subtle sea musics all their own. 
Surf of the ebb, for instance, is one music, 
surf of the flood another, the change in the 
two musics being most clearly marked during 
the first hour of a rising tide. With the re- 
newal of the tidal energy, the sound of the 


surf grows louder, the fury of battle returns 
to it as it turns again on the land, and beat 
and sound change with the renewal of the 
war. 

Sound of surf in these autumnal dunes — 
the continuousness of it, sound of endless 
charging, endless incoming and gathering, 
endless fulfilment and dissolution, endless 
fecundity, and endless death. I have been 
trying to study out the mechanics of that 
mighty resonance. The dominant note is the 
great spilling crash made by each arriving 
wave. It may be hollow and booming, it may 
be heavy and churning, it may be a tumbling 
roar. The second fundamental sound is the 
wild seething cataract roar of the wave’s dis- 
solution and the rush of its foaming waters 
up the beach — this second sound diminuendo. 
The third fundamental sound is the endless 
dissolving hiss of the inmost slides of foam. 
The first two sounds reach the ear as a 
unisonance — the booming impact of the tons 
of water and the wild roar of the up-rush 
blending — and this mingled sound dissolves 
into the foam-bubble hissing of the third. 
Above the tumult, like birds, fly wisps of 
watery noise, splashes and counter splashes, 
whispers, seethings, slaps, and chucklings. An 
overtone sound of other breakers, mingled 
with a general rumbling, fills earth and sea 
and air. 
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DurInc 1929 our editorial pages will be devoted to a series of articles 
by a board of authors who represent the highest in achievement in their 
particular fields of writing, and who are thus especially qualified to voice 
the aims and ideals of authorship. The editorial for March is contrib- 
uted by the poet whose previous articles on verse have been much 


appreciated by our readers. 


LONGER WORKS 


By Rosert HOLLyYER 


IFTEEN years ago we thought that long 
works would no longer be written or read. 

We smiled to hear our elders recall the excite- 
ment with which they awaited a new narrative 
poem by Tennyson or Browning, a novel by 
Trollope. Poe was our prophet among the crit- 
ics of poetry, and the latest exquisite minia- 
ture by one of the Imagist school our example 
of full poetical satisfaction. Novels grew 
shorter and shorter, their text broken by lines 
of dots. The more theoretical reviewers con- 
tended that since the modern age is measured 
in minutes rather than the long leisurely weeks 
of our ancestors, quite naturally art must 
adapt itself to a new time-table, say its say as 
briefly as possible, and have done. Mr. Mas- 
ters, in his “Spoon River Anthology,” gave us 
a novel’s worth of story in every paragraph; 


H. D. compressed the sunlight on the isles 
of Greece into a single image; outlines of his- 
tory and everything else packed the whole 
wardrobe of knowledge into a hand-bag. The 
epigram flourished and with it that rather 
shrewd, hard worldliness which so often ac- 
companies verbal parsimony. 

English is a strange language. Its words 
are as ornamental as soldiers decked out for a 
review; but instead of standing in ordered 
ranks, like French words, and stiffly saluting 
the General Idea, they break ranks at once on 
his first approach and scatter shouting over 
the hilltops. Discipline is almost unknown 
to them. Hence Science, finding the language 
untractable, has called up recruits from a 
dozen other tongues, ancient and modern, and 
organized a Foreign Legion unmatched in the 
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annals of jargon. But Literature, never a 
militarist, delights in the glitter and rush of 
these words with wills of their own, and con- 
trives from them effects richer than in any 
other speech. So it is that English authors 
and their readers have always had the instinct 
for enthusiastic length. Exquisite images, 
sharp epigrams, these are very well in their 
way, but never shall we outgrow our long 
works, — poems, novels, plays. The genius 
of the language itself —as well as that of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart — accounts for the doub- 
ling of the Rabelaisian catalogues in the Eng- 
lish version of “Gargantua.” 

Our sentiments of fifteen years ago, how- 
ever, were by no means without justification. 
English literature has often been long drawn 
out in linked sweetness, but in the early years 
of this century it had become merely long 
drawn out. Great impulses — lifeless as they 
may seem to modern minds — fired the Vic- 
torian imagination. The adjustment to new 
discoveries and concepts, now erroneously 
taken for granted, was then a real conflict, a 
problem to be worked out manfully in the 
pages of “In Memoriam” or carefully ignored 
in Pre-Raphaelite candle-glow. But the Vic- 
torian’s solution became the Edwardian’s plat- 
itude; emotion sank to sentimentality. And, 
to return to our previous figure, the truant 
words of the language, finding themselves no 
longer threatened by real ideas but only by 
dummies, began to mock and bully. Drop- 
ping their meanings entirely as so much excess 
baggage, they charged down the hill. As soon 
as an author opened his note-book they jostled 
in pell-mell, to sink on his pages in senseless 
heaps. I suppose the English language has 
never been staler or wearier than in the early 
years of this century. 
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At such crises in our literary history, we 
generally turn to French influences to bring 
order again. These, like drill masters, insist 
that ideas receive at least a modicum of re- 
spect, and that stale phrasing and large ab- 
stractions be expunged for a while. Our novels 
grew shorter and more to the point; our verse 
more sensuous, more observant. Satire re- 
turned, and realism. As usual, the naturalists 
in fiction and the imagists in poetry carried 
their revolt too far. The lines of dots grew 
longer, the pages fewer; so much attention 
was paid to sensuous impression, so little to 
emotion, that the new writers themselves 
finally split into two groups, one modifying 
their program to accord with natural taste, the 
other flitting over the hills to the madhouse 
whence, even to this day, issue their strange 
publications. 

We are now in a most interesting position, 
with ideas and vocabulary refreshed and the 
larger method natural to our language again 
in fashion. Recently there have been at least 
two unusually long poems which have achieved 
a public success of more than Victorian size: 
Mr. Robinson’s “Tristram” and Mr. Benét’s 
“John Brown’s Body.” Mr. Huxley’s “Point 
Counter Point” is as long and as crowded with 
characters as a novel by Trollope; Mr. 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude” is so long that 
the audience is allowed time out for dinner. 

I do not say that all these books are admir- 
able. Following Mr. Palmer’s advice, I am 
leaning on my subject: the return of the long 
work. That is a symptom in English litera- 
ture which has always hitherto signified the 
beginning of something important. Chaucer 
had his Gower, Shakespeare his Lyly, Fielding 
his Richardson — and may someone profit by 
the endless auto-intoxication of James Joyce! 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 
to limit the length to four hundred words. A prize of five dollars will 
be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


A PROBLEM IN PLAYWRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

It was Goethe who said that any subject is fit for 
poetry if it receives the proper treatment. When 
my students in playwriting question me about pos- 
sible subjects, I echo Goethe and say that any sub- 
ject is fit for a play if the treatment afforded it is 
of the right kind. A student comes to me and 
whispers a beautiful story into my ear. “How do 
you like it?” he asks, And I, having noticed the 
many changes of scene, the absence of significant 
issue, the paucity of dramatic action, reply: “It’s a 
pretty story, but where is the action going to take 
place? What are the stakes in the play?” It is 
difficult to make a beginner in playwriting realize 
that he must think in terms of the drama, not in 
terms of the short story. 

My greatest difficulty, however, is in convincing 
my students that there are possibilities where they 
think there are none. I find in the newspapers 
much material that has possibilities of being fash- 
ioned into literary form. For example, some time 
ago I found the following item in the Syracuse 
Post Standard: 


Jupce SYMPATHETIC 


Fortified by a “few drinks,” Philip Nagle 
demanded two dollars to buy a pair of shoes 
and proclaimed himself boss of the household. 
Then Mrs. Nagle had him arrested. 

“I guess you've suffered enough,” the magis- 
trate said, freeing him in police court after 
Nagle told him: 

“I turn my pay envelope over to her un- 
opened. She gives me four cigarettes and two 
street-car checks every day. It’s only when a 
friend gives me a drink that I get a chance to 
declare myself.” 


I cut out the item, read it aloud in the theatre 
classroom, and asked my students to copy it word 
for word. I was aware of bewilderment on many 
faces. “At the next meeting,” I said, “please sub- 
mit a scenario of a play in which these are the prin- 


cipal characters.” I looked at my students. They 
looked at me. There was the “It can’t be done” 
expression on nearly every face. 

At the next meeting I read some of the scen- 
arios. Most of them were pretty bad. A few were 
fair. I perceived that the students had gone at 
their task half-heartedly and with little faith. They 
had not been sufficiently aware of the possibilities 
of building character. Some tried to create a one- 
act farce, others to create a serious play unrelieved 
by humor. Either extreme meant failure. The 
problem of the focal scene completely baffled most 
of them. “You have not been exercising enough 
so adl I said. “You have been too easily sat- 
is 

“Can you make a decent play out of it?” some- 
one asked. Here was a challenge, and an oppor- 
tunity. Gathering my courage, I addressed myself 
to the class. “At the next meeting I shall appear 
with a one-act play.” 

I entered the classroom, not without trepidation, 
I realized that I was to appear before a very crit- 
ical audience. I produced my manuscript and 
commenced to read. There was no excess assur- 
ance in the tones of my voice. An occasional 
chuckle convinced me that my audience was en- 
joying what they had challenged me to write. Yes, 
my audience liked the play but criticized certain 
faults in it. In rewriting it I profited by some of 
their cngueee. If you care to read the play, 
you will find it in a forthcoming issue of Drama, 
probably the April number. The title is Hogan's 
Successor. 

My theorizing about subject matter for plays 
had had little effect upon my students. By putting 
my theory into practice and showing results, I con- 
vinced my class of something that is of great im- 
portance for every writer to know: to the brood- 
ing mind the most unlikely subject will shape it- 
self and come to life. A writer is teased into crea- 
tive activity by dogged and continual brooding. 

Russell F. Speirs. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


CHARACTER AND THE PLOT-BOILER 


Editor, the Forum: 

I would like to answer Maude Sumner Smith's 
letter included in the February Waiter, disagree- 
ing entirely with her premise that plot-boiier de- 


velopment does not include the evolving of charac- 
ter. Nor do I believe it possible to write such a 
story without developing a theme, even if the writer 
does not consciously start with one. 
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My own experience in starting a plot-boiler was 
a surprise to me; having chosen my clipping, I dis- 
covered that in order to use the situation that oc- 
curred to me, I must first find a heroine around 
whom such a plot could consistently turn. She 
must live in a certain locality, have had certain pre- 
vious experience, be of a very pronounced - 
acter, and believe very definite things. 

Therefore, the first step before pencil could 
strike paper at all, was to evolve a personality 
decided enough for real things to happen to. The 
very essence of good story writing became imme- 
diately a necessity of story writing, and therefore 
one of the most interesting revelations possible to 
make to the “youthful” writer. 








All this is very clearly shown in the little story 
from California which took the February prize: 
the tables are most tellingly turned upon a very 
definite Aunt Clotilde by mischievious Sally. These 
characters are revealed as distinct personalities 
before the story begins at all. The writer’s famil- 
iarity with her setting adds very much to the 
lifelikeness of the story, and the theme stands 
out with more vigor than it posssibly could if it 
were stated at the top of the page. Without the 
distinct personalities of Sally and great-aunt Clo- 
tilde, there would be no story, in spite of the 
perfectly good clipping. 

Ada Borden Stevens. 

Newport, R. I. 


ANOTHER VIEWPOINT ON TITLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Having just recently received and read your 
December number, I am making a rather belated 
comment on the article concerning biography which 
you reprint from the Boston Post. 

“Biography has come into belated recognition, 
but it is not going to retain its popularity if we 
get many more flippant titles.” These are the wise 
words propounded concerning “This Man Adams” 
and “Meet General Grant” which sound to me more 
like the words of the aloof academician than they 
do like those of a magazine seeking to help aspiring 
young writers. 

Has the Writer never published an article in 
which it advised its readers on titles and suggested 
that they avoid the old-fashioned “label” head, 
and seek something more expressive and original ? 
If not, it must be the only writers’ magazine which 
has not done this. Is The Writer, or the Boston 
Post, from which it reprinted the article, willing 
to suggest that newspapers abandon their present 
headlines, colorful and expressive, in favor of the 
“dignified” label lines of other days, “A Shocking 
Crime,” “Latest from Europe,” etc.? 

The Writer and the Boston Post seem delighted 
that biography has come into recognition, but seem 
unwilling to admit this is largely because biogra- 
phies now are being written for the general reader, 
rather than merely for the scholar. The human- 


PRACTICAL 


Editor, the Forum: 

Bruce Barton, in one of his editorials, told this: 

A member of the board of directors of a railroad 
company was riding on one of their special trains. 
When the conductor of the train came through, 
the director said to him, “We do not seem to be 
going much faster than an ordinary train.” 

“We don’t go very much faster than an ordinary 
= k saate the conductor seriously. 

o ° ”” 


“No, sir, not very much faster, but we keep going 
all the time.” 

“Keep going all the time.” It applies to so many 
things. The automobile driver who keeps a steady 
moderate pace and keeps going all the time gets 
there long before the fast “spurty” driver. He 


izing of the titles, and the humanizing of the fext, 
are inevitable results of this change. 

“There is no title better for a biography than 
the plain and unadorned name of the man or 
woman whose career is described within the 
covers.” Well, to say the least, it becomes tire- 
some and confusing if all the biographies of Gen- 
eral Grant are entitled U. S. Grant, or Ulysses S. 
Grant, or Hiram Ulysses Grant, or whatever the 
general’s name really was. A glance at the bibli- 
ography of “Meet General Grant” shows that even 
in earlier days other words were added to the 
man’s own name to give some indication of the 
scope and plan of the particular work. I cannot 
see that “Meet General Grant” is a more flippant 
title than “General Grant of the Jews,” published 
1868; “A Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant,” 
1868; or “The True Ulysses S. Grant,” 1914, in 
spite of the fact that it doubtless sold many more 
copies. 

In considering a title such as “Meet General 
Grant,” The Writer might serve its writer-readers 
better by pointing out how, by the addition of one 
word, the perfunctory, traditional title was trans- 
formed into one with life and meaning, which 
reflected the whole tone of this particular 
biography. 


Charles A. Wright. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


PHILOSOPHY 


gets there with both himself and his machine in 
much better condition than that other. 

The worker who keeps going all the time, be 
his pace ever so slow, will arrive more surely than 
the worker who flies at his tasks for a while and 
then sits back in his swivel chair and gazes with 
pride at the ancient date of his first fame. 

The writer who keeps going all the time will 
arrive with more power and ability than the writer 
who dashes off thousands of words and then plays 
golf or bridge or attends shows for several days 
while his writing mind and his fingers get rusty. 

Keep going all the time at a moderate pace and 
calmly. If writers, and other people, would only 
begin the way they usually end up they might end 
up the way they began. They are like the hiker 
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who starts out with much energy and speed and 
halfway up the trail has to slow down and maybe 
stop; who is passed by the hiker who started out 
slowly and with sure steps and who arrives with 
energy to.spare long before the first. 

An old lady, so the story goes, drove into a 
garage and asked that the repair man fix her 
horn so it would make more noise. 

“Madam,” said the garage man, “you have a 
flat tire. Shall we not fix that now ?” 

“Oh,” she sighed indifferently, “I know it is a 
little flat there on the bottom but the rest stands 
up nice and full.” 

Yet the tire that was a “little flat there on the 
bottom” was absolutely worthless until it could 
be repaired. 


ANCESTORS OF THE 


Editor, the Forum: 

The short-short story has none of the “wander- 
ings” of the tale, the indefiniteness which character- 
ized many older narratives, nor is it merely a short 
story shortened. It is not chronology. The short- 
short story has a definiteness all its own, a purpose 
itself, and a construction that taxes the ingenuity 
of the author. Its compactness, its briefer form, 
its condensation, do not detract. Its length varies 
from 500 to 3,000 words, according to the wishes 
of various editors; and its economy of expression 
merely makes the story quicker-moving. 

Edgar Allen Poe developed the short story 
definitely, though he had French contemporaries. 


It was Collier’s Weekly which probably began the 
short-short story, although many newspaper daily 
stories have approximated this type that has now 


become so popular and attractive. But the short- 
short story has ancestors; and some of the tales 
that are accredited presently as being ancestors of 
the short story are more properly the original 
short-short stories. 

Guy de Maupassant with such stories as “The 
Necklace,” “The Coward,” and others, Balzac in 
some of his “Droll Stories” (Contes Drolatiques), 
and Boccaccio in a few of the tales from the “De- 
cameron” really began to write the short-short story- 
tale. It has been left for America to develop fully 
the short story as well as the short-short story; 
but though America popularizes such literature, 
the germ was born in earlier days. It might even be 
said that the Biblical tale of the Prodigal Son is 
more properly, not a short story, but a short-short 
story! It is a heritage to be proud of. 

Many of those tales told by Boccaccio in the 
“Decameron,” are short, also “snappy.” Novel 
Two (of the First Day) of the Jew who was con- 
verted into a Christian, for example; and it is 
related that this is actually a true story told by 
one Benvenuto da Imola in his “Commentary on 
Dante.” Novel Three of the First Day is even 
briefer, and it may be interesting to note that this 
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A little flat at one place — how true that is of 
writing sometimes! How many times, even in the 
things that have succeeded in getting into print, 
have stories been laid aside because they were a 
little flat in one place. The rest might stand up 
“full and nice,” but that little flat place spoiled 
the whole story. 

Mend that little flat place or, like the tire, it 
may be the one spot that spoils the rest of an other- 
wise good manuscript. 

It may seem dull; it may seem endless; but 
keep going all the time at a moderate pace and 
calmly. See that there is not one little flat place; 
keep going all the time, and arrival will be full, 
like a good tire; and sure, like a special train. 

Los Angeles, Calif. B. Janeith Knight. 


SHORT-SHORT STORY 


story gave the great German dramatist Lessing, 
the idea for his masterpiece of Nathan the Wise. 
Novel Four of the First Day is perhaps a very 
good example of a short-short story; this is a 
rather clever tale, of a monk and his abbot. 

The writers of short-short stories have no new 
plots; the age-old thirty-six plots must be reset. 
The short-short story is a new form of literature 
that tests the inegnuity of an author in recasting 
old plots. Many of our greatest pieces of literature 
have not been original at all; and some of the 
shorter stories (which we now know as short- 
short stories) have presented the germ of a longer 
tale or novel, For instance, in passing, I remark 
that Shakespeare in part, with his “Cymbeline,” 
rather closely followed Novel Nine of the First 
Day in the “Decameron”; La Fontaine, likewise, 
drew to a large extent from Boccaccio. Even 
Moliére drew from this same source, as we may 
trace influences of Boccaccio’s Novel Four of the 
Third Day to Moliére’s L’Ecole des Maris, while 
Shakespeare’s “All’s Well That Ends Well” is 
based on Novel Nine of the Third Day. 

The writer who would study the technique of 
the short-short story must first of all peruse those 
which have been published in the leading maga- 
zines ; if he would go further, to pursue a technical 
study of the manner of brief presentation, of con- 
densing, without rambling, and of making a short- 
short story which is not a character sketch, he 
may read again and again Maupassant and Boccac- 
cio particularly. Maupassant especially, possessed 
ingenuity in presenting the short-short story. “The 
Necklace” is the classic example, but there are 
others, and “The Wreck” is not to be overlooked. 

We must not forget that America was not the 
creator of the germ of this form of literature, 
and that it had its groundwork in medieval Italy 
and early modern France. America is simply 
pursuing the form to an ultimate conclusion. 

Montgomery Mulford. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 
Tue Writer. Ali news of manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers 
and awards, is in charge of Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial 


board. 


AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL — 373 Fourth Ave., 


New York, a trade journal for the silk indus- 
try, would be interested in seeing authoritative 
fact-articles on factory practices and market- 
ing methods in silk, rayon, and accessory lines. 
A rate of three dollars a column is paid for 
articles and photographs. 


Brack Mask—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, asks us to report that it now pays, not 
at the rate of one cent a word, as formerly 
listed, but “at rates comparable with any in 


our particular field.” Joseph T. Shaw is now 
editor. 


Boston Line oF GREETING Carps — 1010 
Commonwealth Ave., cor. Babcock St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., will purchase verses and senti- 
ments for greeting cards for holidays and for 
their “everyday” line, including cards for ill- 
ness, convalescence, etc. As usual, the four- 
line verse is preferred, though verses may run 
to eight lines. Prose sentiments should be 
expressed in two lines. Twenty-five cents a 
line is paid for acceptable material. 


CotumBia — 45 Wall St., New Haven, Comnn., 


is in the market for good short stories, which 
must have interesting action but no “very 
high-pressure romance.” Stories of sport are 
acceptable; stories of divorce are not. Arti- © 
cles of general interest and short poems are 
also desired. Stories should run from 4,000 
to 5,000 words; articles, from 2,500 to 3,500 
words. The magazine buys first American 
serial rights only, and pays from $75 to $150 
for stories, and $25 to $75 for articles. 


Comrort — Augusta, Me., announces that it 
will pay, in the future, considerably higher 
rates for manuscripts than in the past, but 
that it will also “tighten up” a great deal in 
its demands as to quality. Comfort is in the 
market especially for short-short stories and 
for articles of interest to the whole family, 
but particularly to women, in the small-town 
homes in all parts of the U.S. Articles must 
in some way help the reader to get more 
pleasure out of life. A rate of one to three 
cents a word will be paid on acceptance. 


Dance MaGazInE— 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is interested in seeing up-to-the-minute 
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feature articles and news stories pertaining to 
theatrical and studio dancing, but suggests 
that writers first query the editor, Paul R. 
Milton, before writing or submitting an arti- 
cle. A rate of two cents a word will be paid 
on publication for all rights. 


DeELINEATOR — Butterick Building, Spring 
and Macdougal Sts., New York, reports: “We 
are always looking for well-written short 
stories of five thousand words or so. Each 
manuscript is carefully considered, but we are 
necessarily limited by the fact that we can 
publish only four or five stories each month.” 


Detective Fiction WEEKLY— Frank A. 
Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, New York, has 
increased its rates from a cent to a cent and 
a half a word up, and offers an active market 
for material of all lengths, particularly short 
stories and novelettes. 


Dreyruss Art Company, Inc. — 137 Varick 
St., New York, repeats its offer of last year 
of bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for 
the greeting-card verses which at the end of 
a year following publication prove to be the 
most popular, as evidenced by the quantity 
sold. This series of five prizes is given in each 
of four lines — making twenty prizes in all — 
for Christmas, Easter, Valentine, and Every 
Day verses. The regular rate of fifty cents 
a line for all available verses will be continued. 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER— Excavating Engi- 
neer Publishing Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
a magazine devoted exclusively to excavating, 
is always glad to see fact stories of shovel, 
dragline, and dredging operations by men who 
know the field from actual experience. Stories 
of excavating projects of national interest or 
presenting unusual features of construction, 
location, or difficult operation, are particularly 
desirable. These should be illustrated by 
photographs. A rate of four dollars a col- 
umn and one dollar each for photographs is 
paid on publication. A sample copy of the 
magazine will be sent on request. 


Tue Funnies — 100 Fifth Ave., New York, 


a 


a new weekly Dell publication for boys, will 
contain not only “comics,” as the name im- 
plies, but also stories and features to interest 
boys. William Vogt, the editor, is looking for 
good short action yarns, 3,000 to 5,000 words 
in length, for which he will pay one to two 
cents a word on acceptance, and also wants 
puzzles, tricks, magic, and a high type of 
“comics,” the rates for which will vary. 


Live Girt Storres— 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, is another new magazine which is in- 
tended to appeal particularly to young women. 
It will feature strong, dramatic love stories, 
with timely, up-to-date appeal, in which the 
“girl of today” plays a dominant réle. A 
rate of one to two cents a word will be paid 
on acceptance for serial rights to stories 5,000 
to 7,000 words in length. Writers should note 
the growing list of magazines which feature 
heroines, as the Western and adventure maga- 
zines have featured heroes. 


THE MorTHER’s JouRNAL— 55 West 42d St., 
New York, a new magazine concerned with 
the care of infants and young children, pays a 
cent a word on publication for material within 
its scope. 


Mystery Storres—55 West 42d St., New 
York, wants well-built, unusual short stories 
of the type suggested by its title, in length 
from 1,500 to 4,000 words. Two cents a word 
will be paid on acceptance. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MaGazINnE— Hub- 
bard Memorial Hall, Washington, D.C., the 
official organ of the National Geographic 
Society, publishes well-illustrated articles on 
geographic subjects—travel, research, and 
exploration — which should be treated in ac- 
curate, but non-technical style. First-class 
rates are paid on acceptance for exclusive 
American magazine rights. 


Scuorastic Eprror— 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ili., should not be confused with 
the Scholastic, published in Pittsburgh, al- 
though both are devoted largely to the inter- 
ests of high school students. The Scholastic 
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_—real stories containing dramatic situations, 


Editor is entirely concerned with student jour- 
nalism, and with the problems of both stu- 
dent and instructor in connection with the 
editing and managing of school newspapers, 
annuals, and magazines. All material is fur- 
nished gratis. 


ScouTInG — 2 Park Ave., New York, a maga- 
zine for leaders in Scouting, pays ten dollars 
a page for material that will be of special help 
to such readers. 


Top-NotcH MacazInE—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, according to its editor, George 
B. Jenkins, is still very much interested in 
buying short-short stories, although its first 
request for this type of material brought 
many submissions, but few stories. Mr. 
Jenkins wants stories of about 900 words 
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present-day locales, crisp, compact, dramatic, 
and interesting tales. 


Woriw’s Work—244 Madison Ave., New 
York, whose new editor is Barton Currie, for- 
merly editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
will continue along the same general lines, al- 
though, like a number of the other magazines, 
such as the Forum and the Golden Book, it 
has changed its format. It will continue to 
present authoritative and informative articles 
on subjects of general interest, such as Amer- 
ican industry, financial enterprises, transpor- 
tation problems, travel, religious or educa- 
tional organization, scientific research, the 
business of national and state government, 
and international politics. Payment is made 
on acceptance at a rate determined by the 
value of the article. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


NATIONAL ANTHEM COMPETITION — Room 
1203, 342 Madison Ave., New York, will close 
on May 1, instead of Feb. 1, as originally an- 
nounced, because of the unavoidable delay in 
the selection of the ten best poems in the pre- 
liminary contest for words. There is still an 
opportunity for poets to enter this contest, 
but only under the following conditions: 
composers may write both their own words 
and music; musical composers and poets may 
collaborate in the final contest; but poems 
not accompanied by music will not be con- 
sidered. As previously announced, any com- 
poser may set to music the words of any of 
the ten poems which were awarded prelimi- 
nary prizes, and which may be secured by 
writing to the above address. 


Tue ATLaNtTic MontTuLY, LITTLE, Brown & 
Company, AND GeorcE G. Harrap & Com- 
PANY Of London, offer jointly a prize of $10,- 
000 in addition to book royalties for the most 
interesting novel submitted before Jan. 15, 
1930 to the Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. Authors of any na- 


tionality may compete, but the final manu- 
script must be submitted in English. The 
prize will be paid for the right to serialize the 
story in the Atlantic, and to publish it in book 
form, and will be in addition to book royal- 
ties. The author will retain moving-picture 
and dramatic rights. The book will be pub- 
lished in the U. S. and Canada by Little, 
Brown & Company, and in Great Britain by 
George G. Harrap & Company. There is no 
restriction as to the kind of story. The au- 
thor is absolutely free to write the book he 
likes. The sole criterion will be the interest 
of the novel. The publishers hope to print in 
book form several novels beside the winning 
serial, but reserve the right to reject any or 
all of the manuscripts submitted. 


THE Boston Post — Limericks,” P.O. Box 
5276, Boston, Mass., and the Day News — 
“Limericks,” P.O. Box 195, City Hall Station, 
New York, are conducting daily contests for 
the last lines of limericks, a prize of $100 
being awarded for the best one published each 
day. Entries must reach the respective papers 
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not later than 6 P.M., three days following 
the publication of the limerick. 


Mr. Wiri1amM RaNnpoLtpH Hearst offers a 
prize of $25,000 for the best temperance plan 
offered as a substitute for national prohibi- 
tion, submitted by April 30 and set forth in 
an article of not more than 1,000 words. 
“The purpose of the contest is to obtain a 
practicable plan, as a substitute for prohibi- 
tion, which will secure better actual temper- 
ance conditions, which will be more easily 
possible of enforcement . . . which will offer 
less encouragement to crime . . . and which 
will not so violate the fundamental rights and 
personal liberties of American citizens.” No 
contestant may submit more than one plan. 
If other plans than that winning first prize 
are deemed worthy, a second prize of $2,000 
and other prizes of $1,000 each may be 
awarded. Articles should be addressed to the 
Temperance Contest Committee, in care of the 
editor of one of the following Hearst papers: 
Albany Times-Union, Atlanta Georgian, Bal- 
timore News, Boston Evening American, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, Detroit Times, 
Los Angeles Examiner, New York American, 
Omaha Bee-News, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Rochester Journal, San Antonio Light, San 
Francisco Examiner, Syracuse Journal, Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer, Washington Herald, 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee). 


Lrperty — 247 Park Ave., New York, offers 
prizes of $500, $250, $100, $50, and four prizes 
of $25 each, for the best suggested solutions to 
each of ten celebrated murder mysteries which 
have never been solved, the prizes for the 
whole series amounting to $10,000. Detailed 
accounts of these murders, written by Sidney 
Sutherland, are appearing in Liberty. Solu- 
tions should be mailed to Mr. Sutherland, in 
care of Liberty, within four weeks after the 
date of the issue in which the story appears. 
He will be sole judge of these contests. Solu- 
tions should be expressed in 500 words, if pos- 
sible, and tell who the writer thinks is re- 
sponsible for the killing and why he thinks so. 


Lire— Short Story Editor, 598 Madison 
Ave., New York, is offering prizes of $3,000, 
$1,500, and $500 for the best short stories 
published in Life during 1929. They may be 
light fiction, timely burlesques, detective or 
mystery stories, or humorous stories, but they 
must be short — 600 to 700 words. (In other 
words, they must be “short-short” stories of 
the very shortest kind.) One story will ap- 
pear each week, for which regular rates will 
be paid on acceptance, in addition to the 
award. Any number of stories may be en- 
tered by a contestant. 


The final prize in the Bookman’s news-story 
contest has been awarded to W. A. Macdonald 
for his account of Florence Mills’ funeral, first 
published in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
and reprinted in the February, 1928, issue of 
the Bookman, when it was awarded the prize 
for that month. There were twelve monthly 
prizes of $100 each, and a final prize of $100 
for the best story out of the twelve, in the 
opinion of the six judges. 


Dreyruss Art Company, Inc. — 137 Varick 
St., New York, has awarded the bonuses 
offered by this firm for the best-selling verses 
for Christmas cards for the season of 1928 to 
the following writers: Jane Thomas, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Ann V. Mahaffey, Chicago, IIl., 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Browne, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Mary E. Hay, Charleston, S. C., and Alice 
May Brackett, Cincinnati, O. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, which 
conducted a prize contest for stories of travel 
experiences, has made the following awards: 
for travel experiences in the U. S. or Canada, 
$300 to Josephine Boyle, Wilkinsburg, Penn., 
$150 to Grace Copperly, Riverside, Ill,, $100 
to Ruth V. Blair, St. Louis, Mo., $50 to Julie 
Koch, St. Louis, Mo.; and for travels abroad, 
$300 to Edna V. Paulsell, Portsmouth, O., 
$150 to Evelyn B. Wells, Fairhaven, Mass., 
$100 to Beatrice M. Grove, Manila, P. I., and 
$50 to Josephine Hammond, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Pj Delta Epsilon, honorary collegiate journal- 
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ism fraternity, has announced, through its 
vice president, Dean Henry G. Doyle of 
George Washington University, the following 
winners of prizes in its contest for the best 
editorials in college journals during the aca- 
demic year 1927-1928: first, Charles Engwell 
of the University of Minnesota; second, David 
Silverman of Western Reserve; third, John 
MacLachlan of Millsaps College; fourth, 
Spencer Barnett of Southern Louisiana Insti- 
tute; fifth, John A. Holmes of Tufts College. 


The Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500, offered by 
the Crime Club, for the best detective story, 
has gone to Kay Cleaver Strahan for her 
novel, “Footprints,” which Doubleday, Doran 
& Company are publishing. The judges in 
this contest were Will Cuppy, William Rose 
Benét, and Grant Overton. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company announce the 
following prize winners in their contest for 
letters concerning their book, “Rejections of 
1927”: first prize, $25.00, to Marrad Serriov, 
Palo Alto, Calif., for a letter submitted 
through the Author and Journalist; second 
prize, $15.00, to John M. Dallam, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., for a letter submitted through 
THE Writer; third prize, $10.00, to Eleanor 
M. Foote, Albany, N. Y., for a letter also sub- 
mitted through THE WRITER. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 


Winsor price ($200) in American history, offered in even 
¢ ? f 


years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
pow go 4 of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize (250) for the 
best work upon any phase of Eu international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
- should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
tepics. Contests close the 2th of each month. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
£5 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
cation to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $100, $50, and $25 for essays by college students; 
and $50, $25, and $15 for essays by high school students, 
both seasects closing at 5 P. M., “April 5. See Dec. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 

he meee. $5,000 ~ J the oeet, | Oon- 
or autobio » submitte » I 

See #4 WRITER. ~ ates 


MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE — Mrs. A. H. 


Their 








ennings, chairman, 2200 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, 
a. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
history, preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
by graduate or undergraduate student in college at 
poet or within past three years. Closes May 1, 1929. 
Oct. WRITER. 
BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — % So. State St., Chicago, 
I. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 wo See June WRITER. 


BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 4 lines) in iambic 
pentameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928—July, 
1929. See Oct. WRITER. 

WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE POETRY 
PRIZE — 324 Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
$150 for best poems by American undergraduate, con- 
test closing May 15. See Feb. WRITER. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD.—30 Bedford Sq., W. C. 
London, England. Joint prize of £1,000 in advance royal- 
ties offered by Cape and Harper & Brothers for best 
novel by British subject. Closes August 1. See Feb. 
WRITER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9% St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 
and £150 for poise historical novels. Closes May 31. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. $25 for best narrative 
poem, to appear in Dec. number. $10 for villanelle, 
contest closing May 1; $10 for short poem in analyzed 
rhyme, contest closing June 1. $15 for song for League 
for Industrial Democracy, contest closing ike 4 See 
Feb. WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO 
Bonuses of , $20, $15, 
Valentine, Easter, and 
best during the 
June, 1927, WRITE 
EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE 
COMPANY — 289 Congress St., Boston, 

+4 Catholic novel. Closes Oct 1. 


INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
0, and $5 for the Christmas, 
very Day sentiments selling 
qout following publication. Details, 


STRATFORD 
Mass. $2,000 
See Jan. 


FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
June WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 


FRANCIS BACON AWARD-—Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15. 
See Aug. WRITER. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sa. 
Bidg., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and way for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON —St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Sq., London, E. C. 4, England. Advance royalties 
of £1,000 for best religious novel by a British subject. 
Closes March 31. See Oct. WRITER. 
LOVE AFFAIRS — Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. $500, $100, $75, $50, and eleven prizes of $25 for 
solutions to mystery story in magazine. Closes April 10. 
Dec. W ER. 
PHOTOPLAY — 221 West 57th St., New York. 19 
prizes from $1,000 to for solutions to mystery serial 
in magazine. Closes March 10. See Nov. WRITER. 
POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Guarantor’s 
Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, Midland Au- 
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thors’ Prize of $100 for ms appearing in the magazine 
quting ts year calor in November. See Feb. 


POETRY REVIEW OF LONDON — Mrs. A. H. Bart- 
lett, Amer. Ed., 299 Park Ave., New York. $150, $50, 


. $15 for ms about cathedrals. Closes May 15. 
& an. or poems 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems = current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
™ 


See Jan. 
RITE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates 4 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITE 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered at 
under the terms of the will of J Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American — during the year, pref- 
erably one which best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best ecpereant, the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for * best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching triotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lin $1,00¢ for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
— the year; $500 for the best exam of ye 
ce; $500 ve the best editorial -_— $1,000 fo 
best example of a reporter’s work: and $500 for the 


member, closing date Ail 15. 


Tue Art oF PLaywritInc. Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Pennsylvania 
by Jesse Lynch Williams, Langdon Mit- 
chell, Lord Dunsany, Gilbert Emery, and 
Rachel Crothers. Boards. 134 pages. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1928. 


The volume consists of a series of lectures 
given at the University of Pennsylvania last 
spring by five practising playwrights as part 
of a course in playwriting on a foundation 
established by the Mask and Wig, the prin- 
cipal dramatic organization of the univer- 
sity. Each of the dramatists was invited to 
be in residence for two weeks for public lec- 
tures and for informal conferences with a 
limited group of students who had shown evi- 
dence of special ability. The theory on which 
the course was planned was that “develop- 
ment of creative playwriting should be in 
charge of practical playwrights who could 
speak with the authority that comes from 
achievement.” It would be extremely inter- 


Their 








best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships pe heving 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing om or before Feb. 1 of each r, to the Sec- 
retary Columbia University — bang on forms 
which may be obtained on applicat: i 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF oh ly 25 West 
45th St., New York. teed of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 

SCHOLASTIC — Wabash Bidg., Re Penn, $100 
$50, $25, and ten prizes of =~ s, and 
similar amounts for essays an x. stores a 
of high ost coheed! grade, contests closing Marc See 
Feb 

TRUE pane ae ’ MAGAZINE — True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, $400, 
two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each month, for true 
stories in first person. eb. WRITER. 

WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Miffiin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Miffin and the American Legion Monthl 
for the best novel with the World War as a back 
Contest nate 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 


YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some public a question 
in national or i? affairs,” witte: in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — 

sity Press, New Haven, poets 
under thirty who have not previous! published a vol- 
ume of Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. 


verse. 
See Aug. WRITER 


Book Reviews 


esting to know how successful this novel 
method of teaching proved from the point of 
view of the student for whom the course was 
actually arranged. It involves the question of 
whether the creative artist and the teacher are 
two different levels of the same type of mind, 
that is, whether the teacher is simply some- 
one who can’t quite “do” the thing he teaches, 
or whether the artist’s and the teacher’s are 
two entirely different types of mind, the first 
working subjectively and almost instinctively 
and the latter working objectively and analyt- 
ically. 

Of course the material in this volume is not 
presented as a course in playwriting —as 
Jesse Lynch Williams says (in other words 
than these), no one can teach playwriting in 
a fifty-minute lecture; nor can five lecturers 
in five talks which were not planned even as 
a series. The book is not a textbook. It is 
beyond the range of beginners, but it will be 
extremely valuable for people who have al- 
ready written plays, and better still, have 
seen them produced. 
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Because the authors prepared their lectures 
without consultation, it is interesting to find 
how little they overlap, how individual their 
own methods and attitudes toward their work. 
Much of Jesse Lynch Williams’ lecture on 
“Writing and Playwriting” has already ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Magazine. One of his 
most valuable points, “Drama means the thing 
done, not the thing told,” has been said many 
times before, though not as epigrammatically, 
but it cannot be stressed sufficiently to pre- 
vent the beginner from believing that so long 
as he keeps his characters talking, no matter 
how distant in time and place the event about 
which they talk, his play is moving. Another 
valuable statement is the following: “I am a 
primitive person (in the theatre), even though 
I try not to be. Whatever the playwright 
does to my intellect must come through my 
emotions to my mind, if it ever gets that far.” 
This opinion is based on a profound under- 
standing of the relation between a play and 
its audience. 

Langdon Mitchell, in discussing “Substance 
and Art in the Drama,” finds it wise, at the 
end of his lecture, to warn students of the 
danger of placing technique above substance, 
or truth, in drama. “The thing asserted, the 
thing said, the main, plain content of any art 
is eternally the important matter.” 

Lord Dunsany confesses that he knows 
nothing about the rules of playwriting and has 
never written by them! Analyzing some of 
his own plays, however, he arrives at the im- 
portant conclusion that “Everything that you 
use must be directed so that something is im- 
pending towards which all the play is moving 
forward.” A better analysis of the essence of 
suspense has rarely been expressed. 

Like Dunsany, Gilbert Emery is “averse 
from theories, suspicious of them, even if ad- 
miring. I like best practicalities,” he says. 
Accordingly, he takes for his theme “the whole 
life-history of a play destined for presentation 
upon the stage of today,” and discusses the 
play in relation to the author, the manager, 
the director, the scene-designer, the actor, the 





critic, and the audience. He frankly states as 
his opinion that “the true artist has naturally 


_ little or no knowledge of the Aow of his out- 


put.” 

Rachel Crothers, who is probably the most 
competent of the five dramatists in respect to 
technique, gives the most concrete suggestions 
to the would-be playwright. Three pages of 
her lecture would make an entirely adequate 
textbook on playwriting. Do they seem ob- 
vious and familiar? They should be, because 
they concern the chief defects of American 
drama. L. W. B. 


SHort Story Writinc. By Mary Burchard 
Orvis. Cloth. 286 pages. New York: 
1928. 


The Ronald Press Company. 


It is a rare pleasure to come across such a 
book as Miss Orvis has written on “Short 
Story Writing.” She treats the subject in a 
simple, terse, and easily understandable way. 

Miss Orvis explains in the preface that her 
book is not to be regarded as an exhaustive 
treatise but rather as a sort of guidepost to 
the reader who is hovering on the outskirts of 
the world of literature. As assistant profes- 
sor of journalism in the Extension Division 
of Indiana University, she is well qualified to 
speak intelligently on her subject. 

Miss Orvis defines the short story as: “an 
elastic literary medium suited to the expres- 
sion of any sort of material involving narra- 
tive drama that has single effect. The single 
effect is all-important. It is primarily emo- 
tional.” 

There are many good rules in her book 
which will be of interest to the beginning 
writer. 

A valuable feature of the book is the col- 
lection of such typical short stories as Ernest 
Hemingway’s “The Killers,” Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s “Moonlight,” and Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Cask of Amontillado,” which are used to 
illustrate the text. The selections are excel- 
lent and the book as a whole is well worth 
anyone’s time and study. F. M. 
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THE ONLty Two Ways To WRITE A Srory. 
By John Gallishaw. Cloth. 486 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1928. 


The majority of our readers are already 
familiar with the work of Mr. Gallishaw, 
through his series of “Cases in Craftsman- 
ship” which were published in twelve numbers 
of THe Writer. Several of the chapters 
in his new book appeared in this maga- 
zine. 

The twenty-one different stories which are 
assembled in this one volume, are entertaining 
as well as highly instructive. Each story is 


preceded by an explanation as to why that 


Thea 


particular story was chosen, and is followed 
by a line-by-line analysis of it. The book 
naturally divides itself into two groups: the 
Stories of Accomplishment, and the Stories of 
Decision. The latter are much harder to 
write, Mr. Gallishaw asserts. By comparing 
these stories with their own, aspiring writers 
can find a worthy standard by which to judge 
their own product. 

Mr. Gallishaw deserves hearty applause for 
his arduous task of examining thousands of 
stories in order to choose notable examples to 
use in this Case Book which has for its pur- 


pose the same aim as similar Case Books of 
Law. v. Cc. L. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“As she had not published the usual juvenilia to 
be held against her, she was, as writer, judged by 
work which was mature from the beginning. Even 
in her verse, where she came nearest to speaking 
her heart about her own history and fate, she had 
an irony which is seldom found in minor poets and 
never found in minor persons. In her novels, glit- 
tering with knowledge of human life, particularly 
in its comic aspects, she had such a look of dealing 
lightly with every theme that her easy strength 
could not be doubted.” Exinor Wye. (1885- 
1928) Carl Van Doren. The Bookman for Feb- 
ruary. 


“The Japanese poem is the dewdrop that holds a 
rainbow in its heart. In order to enjoy it, one 
must take the rainbow out of the dewdrop and 
spread it across the firmament. Japanese poems 
are very short. The tanka is made up of thirty-one 
syllables, and the hokku has only seventeen. A very 
small tapestry, indeed, upon which to weave one’s 
dream. Consequently the poets of Japan must de- 
pend largely upon the art of suggestion. They 
must create, not the flowers that are already in 
bloom, but the seeds which the readers themselves 
can grow into flowers. When reading Japanese 
poems, therefore, one must see not only what +s 
expressed, but what is left unsaid. He mst be 
not only a reader, but a creator. Out of the lines 
and colors given by the poet he must create a com- 
plete picture. To read only what is expressed in 
a Japanese poem is to see merely the beginning of 
the trail that will lead us into the valley of dancing 
blossoms.” Tue Spirit oF JAPANESE Poetry. Ken 
Nakazawa. Atlantic Monthly for February. 


“No, the romance of newsgathering has not all 


gone out of the game. Getting news for the paper 
still has its fascination and charm, and, while the 
expansion of the great associations and syndicates 
and the establishment of chain newspapers by 
wealthy publishers may have had an apparent effect 
in dimming the glow of individual endeavor, there 
still are epics in journalism.” Aces OF THE Press. 
By Remsen Crawford. The North American Re- 
view for January. 


“As Osbert Burdett says in his preface to “The 
Brownings,’ there have been numerous lives of both 
poets and studies of their separate works, but ‘the 
aim of this book, as the title is intended to explain, 
is not to combine studies, biographical and critical, 
of two poets in one volume, but to tell the story 
in which each took part, and to consider the writ- 
ings of both mainly in so far as they contribute 
to it. The result is a work which does not trespass 
on that of any of Mr. Burdett’s predecessors and 
is indispensable to all readers of Browning.” 
READERS AND Writers. Ernest Boyd. The Out- 
Look and Independent for January 2. 


“The biographer’s spotlight has been turned on 
the just and on the unjust. The ‘damaged souls’ 
—to use Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s expressive 
phrase — have failed to elude its searching rays. 
One by one the great rascals, as well as the revered 
leaders in our national life, are answering the roll- 
call. The challenging fact in the whole matter is 
that the American public’s appetite for this kind of 
reading gives no sign of a decline. It seems to be 
neither a fad nor a craze, but a well-developed 
tendency.” Tue Worn or Booxs. William B. 
Shaw. The Review of Reviews for January. 
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THE 
FREE-LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


COMPLETE survey of the 

writing vocation, consisting 

of forty brilliant chapters by 
prominent and successful special- 
ists, and an inclusive analysis of 
the literary market. The special 
requirements of more than a 
thousand ine 


their own successful experience — 
the editors of leading magazines’ 
and publishing houses will tell 
you what they look for in the 


hundreds of 
cross their desks. 





and book publishers, 
newspaper syndi- 
cates, and editors 
are listed with infor- 
mation invaluable to 
both  professicnal 
and amateur writers. 


F you are a well- 
established author, 
with the help of this 
book you be 
able to clear out 
many of unsold 
and 











find i tion for 
work better suited to the chang- 
ing tastes of the reading public. 


F you have never tried to write, 

the Free-Lance Waetter’s 
Hanpsooxk offers you a fascinat- 
ing opportunity. Here you will 
find complete and authoritative 
information on every conceivable 
form of e foremost 
men and women writers of the 
country will advise you, from 


great esoteric 
thoroughly 


400 pages, 53," « 9", red cloth binding, gold stomped. 
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